NAPOLEON:   THE  LAST  PHASE
her deportment that of a young queen, accustomed to command admiration, yet winning to preserve it." Her character was, however, liable to tumults of cre-ole passion, and on the announcement that Napoleon was to be sent to St. Helena she flung herself into his cabin, made a scene, and then attempted to drown herself. The result, and even the attempt, had, fortunately, no element of tragedy. For while her body was half out of the cabin window, her husband restrained her from within, while Savary, with whom she had a feud, was shouting in fits of laughter: " Let her go! let her go!" Maitland had constant struggles with her while she was on board the Bel-lerophon, culminating in a scene when "the little self-possession that still remained gave way/' and he called her "a very foolish woman/' desiring her not to speak to him again. Nevertheless, when, a little later in the day, she left the ship, she came up to the captain "in a conciliatory and friendly manner that did her the highest honor/' reminded him that he had called her a very foolish woman that morning, but asked him to shake hands, "as God knows/' added the poor lady, "if we shall ever meet again." Maitland sums her up as a kind mother and affectionate wife, with many excellent qualities, " though perhaps a little warm." Forsyth says that she seems to have won the good-will and regard of all who knew her. One trait of humor is recorded of her. A child was born to her at St. Helena, whom she presented to the Emperor as the first French visitor that had entered Longwood without Lord Bathurst's permission. Mme. de Montholon records that she lived through their long and weary captivity in complete harmony with this seductive creature. After
1*8te th0 on the deck.    His ;;                       suite confess to Maitland that much of his bodily ;;                       activity and mental energy has disappeared.
